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BLAIR: Options in Education is a news magazine about all the issues 
and idee;s in education, from the abc ' s of pre-school to the alphabet soup 
of government programs. I'm Wendy Blair, and this week on Options in Ed- 
ucation John Merrow and I continue a four-part series on schooling and jobs: 
"Can you Get There From Here?" 

Let's take a quick look at where we have been in this series so far. On 
the first program James 0 'Toole, of the Center for the Study of the Future, 
described the millions of Americans who are over-educated, underemployed, 
and frustrated because they are finding that a college degree is no guar- 
antee of either a job or job satisfaction. He argues that while unrealis- 
tic expectations neea ro be curbed, the jobs that have to be done can also 
be changed. On program two anthropologist Elliot Leibow spoke up for those 
who are not college bound, pointed to the social waste of unemployment and 
called for a national policy of full employment. 

MERROW: This werk and next v;e'll focus a little more sharply on the 
schools themselves, especially on the question of career preparations. 
Should the schools be training young people to do certain kinds of work? 
And if so, which people get trained for which jobs? 

HARWOOD: Schools shape people's attitudes about work. Basically 
the attitude is that you have it irude if you don't have to work and you 
have lots of material possessions and money to throw around. And being 
able to do something useful is a valuable thing which our schools don't 
particularly harp on, don't even ever mention and in fact fight against. 
Anyway, what I am thinking is that a lot of people who are doing work in 
America realize that what they are doing isn't important and a lot of people 
who aro going to schoci realize that what they do in the future — what 
they are looking for is not a job, but a hussle. They are not looking for 
work: they are looking for a way to make money and not have to work. It 
is a different thing' thah work. And what I'm saying is that schools and 
the general society values, which the schools only reflect, have a lot 
to do with why people are looking for hussle rather than work. 

BLAIR: That is William Harwood of the New Schools Exchange, a clear- 
ing house for ideas and information about alternative education. Our 
format continues an .experiment we began last week. We asked Bill Harwood 
to listen and then react to a series of interviews which John taped with 
workers in a small Ohio town. The first voice you'll hear is that of a 
young motel clerk who has discovered that after checking people in and out, 
and dusting the lobby, she has an awful lot of time on her hands. 

There's some days it is, you know, super boring. Bat you 
have to make the best of it. You have to be here. This gives you a lot 
of time for yourself, you know. I like it, you know. I'd rather stay here 
than to go look for something else that paid more. 

MERROW: Do you demand something from a job? 

I guess juit to be treated like people. I wouldn't want to 
be stepped on all the time around here. One day is bad enough if you have 
a grouchy customer. I wouldn ' t. want it everyday, though. You can't lay 
what you think, you know, or it wouldn't look too good on the place. You 
smile and grit your teeth, you know. 
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MF.RROW: When you w^re in school, did you thin^ 'rbn*- '*^\\ ♦•♦nulrl h^* 
workinq? 

Gf^e, that's hard to say because I vris nlarr.inq on h^izn 
married anyway. I don't know. The first job T had bofrr<^ T was married 
and then I just had to quit it because we noved , so I didn't havo nuch 
choice than to change jobs. But, you know, we live riqht arour.'^ hor^ . 
T»Te both work around here, so we should be here for a Inr.q tirno. 

MERROW: Did school nrenare you for working? 

VJell , for a girl at school you eithor t^nV Pusinoss or that 
was about it, really, because that v;as the most big croH i ^-'•?ise th.ira. T 
didn't want to go to college or anything. 

MERROW: Are you using those business skill<= ir thir, i'^h? 

I suDDose, yes, I tvne some, vou i-r^*-. ^r-^ *-^t ad.iim 
machine and all that stuff, you know, that conipe ip, 

MFRROW: Someday you may have kids and m=jybe t^'^y will b<^ ^irl kid*^ 
and they will go through school. Will you tell thprn anvtbinrr dif^or^nt 
about working? 

Just do what you like, if you don't lihr i^, g^t ^ut . 
Just don't force yourself to have to go an^.1, be unhaopy all the ti-^r. ''n 
had a certain manager where I wouldn't want anybodv to vnrV under. Ent 
they are gone and now it is a lot different. Rut even I was thinking of 
moving on, I didn't v/ant to, but some people you just can't gnt along wit^ 

would just tell them to do what you are happy with and don't force your- 
self to go in just because of the money and evervthing. 

MERROW: It sounds for you as if work is supplemental, that your 
husband's job comes first. 

Yes, well, he makes a lot more than I do. Mine just gives 
us extra money for whatever, extra little goodies that we want. Rut here 
lately, you know, it is kind of rough. . But what the heck, it will aet 
better. 

MERROW: You are an optimist. 

You've got to be. You've got to bo . 

HARWOOD: Do jobs require education? I vas thinkina b'=»re, you've 
got a desk clerk in a motel and you can teach her p^'ervthing sh*^ n«^eds to 
knov in an hour and a half. She already knovs hov to r'^ad and write and 
type. You can pre-suppose that and that she has a reasonable graso of how 
to deal with people as neoole. But that i<5 about all it prp-supposed . It 
doesn^t require any particular training. 

The second thing I wrote down was: What does work mean to nost ppople? 
I think that is what v/ork means to most people in modern America. There 
are 82 million workers and probably 80 million of them do things that are 
just jobs, you know, you go in, they tell you what to do, it doesn't make 
any sense, it doesn't have anything to do v/ith yonr lif^, you do it. if 
you don't like it, you can Inave and get another job that doesn't havp 
anything to do with anything. 
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MERROW: But she seemed reasonably satisfied, ^'^uldn't you say? 



HAPWOOD: well, sure, that is all npople exnpct out of jobs. ^c^rlf* 
don't exnect a job that chanqes the v»orld or doos somethinq which fulfills 
theip internally. They expect a job v»hich pays x amount of nonev and has 
a lot of security, she mentioned that. ?ipcurity is ^ biq v»ord in that Vin- 
of thinq. 

MERKOW: She said, "I'd rather st:ay here than look for somethira e].se. 
Tt ' s steady , " 

HARWOOD: Yes, "steady," it pays thfi bill^, qives u^^ c^.tri. aondics. 

MEPRQW: We shouldn't let that v^oman in the motel, let her qo by 
without talkinq about her as a wo^nan. 

HARV'OOD: Yes. 

MERROW: And what the schools and perhaps the rest society have 
taught her to expect from work. She said, "Well, I was planninq on beinq 
married. I didn't have much choice in school. ^or a girl there is no 
choice; you take business courses." * 

HARWOOD: Well, she said she took business cour^^s because she didn't 
want to qo to college. There is several kinds of sorts that haonon in 
college. We do what we call tracking and in some places they do it overtl" 
and in some places they do it covertly. But basic--\lly vou have the dumb 
class and the kids who are going to college. That is the first sort. You 
are either a college-prep or you're a dummy. If you're a dummy, t^at means 
that you take courses that teach you how to do a job. If you're a ^-^oman 
that means you take courses to be a cosmetician, vou t=ike ^n^o Ec . , vou 
take business courses, you learn to be a nurse. I don't Vnow. You've qot 
X amount of choices in any public school. And thev s^t the curriculum up 
♦•o shape people into this thing. The discrimination bevond thr»t is ohen- 
omenal- 

MERROW: I think the next piece we are noinq to listen to. Bill, 
touches on and shows the beginning awareness of that man-woman ^ind of 
thing. These are two people who are working at a — this is not an adver- 
tisement — these are two people who are working at a local McDonalds res- 
taurant. 

How long have you been a manager of McDonalds? 

Not quite two years now. 

MERR0V7: VJhat's particularly challenging about working in the restaurant 
business, the fast food business? 

.To r.ie it's the people that work for us. Mostly, it is almost 
90 percent high school kids. There is something different that happens 
everyday. There's problems every five minutes you have to help them out 
with or they help you out with. It's just amazinq. You qet a whole dif- 
ferent insight on high school people here than the People that you see on 
the street. 

MERROW: How is it different? 

Usually the people that want to work and that have to work 
and they enjoy working, it is a whole new breed of people; those aren't 
the people you see roaming the campus. The neople tb^t want ♦'O worl- are 
really good solid basic people that are going to go or. to c-^Uege or they 
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are going to take over their Dad's business or they are going on in the 

restaurant business and they really enjoy working. And I enjoy working 
v'ith them. 

MERROW: So you're getting a different nersoectivp on young pponle? 

Oh, yes. My opinion of youna oeonle has done a 18 0 degree 
turn around in the last tvra years. 

We all do the same job and we have fun at it. We all do 
the same things. We greet our customers. We fill their orders and -^ake 
their money and have a nice day. Most of the guys I know nov vork. T 
TOuldn't know of any that didn't. I mean, you knov^ I think nnv; th'at work- 
ing is just part of a teenager's life. It's something that they do ji£st 
naturally, like something, you know, they were grown up to do. Working 
is a part of their teenage life. 

MERROW: That is true for you also? 

yes, it is. 
MERROW: Is this your first job? 

No, it isn't. It is my third job. 

MERROW: That noise in the background was the French fries. When you 
go back to school, do you tall<- at all in any academic situations about 
working? 

yes, in business classes, like Tyuing, Record Keeping, 'Gen- 
eral Business, things like this. 

MERROVT: There is a young woman in the motel down the street who 
looks back bitterly, I would say bitterly, on her high school exnerience?; — 
I don't knov7 if it was a local high school — and the corner she was pushed 
into just taking business courses and the dead-end job she has gotten into. 
Do you have any fear that that might happen to you? 

Well, not really , because I don't take business courses 
anymore. I had. enough of that from just my ninth and tenth grade years. 
Really, that is about the only thing you can take unless you're in some 
type of after-school club or something that gets into things deeper. But 
it is not, an academic club is nothing for school credit. And Business is 
about the only thing you can go into instead of Arts or Music or something 
like that. 

MERROW: What do you think will happen to you after high school? 
What do you think you'll do? > 

I am planning on going to college. T hope that's what's 
going to happen to me. 

MERROW: Why? What do you think you'll do after college? 

Well, I want to go into the nursing field. About the nnlv 
thing I can take right now in high school is Psycholnqv, Sociology, Chem- 
istry, Science and things like that that will prep me for college. But it 
won't prep me for a job right after school. 
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MERROW: So you are waitressinq your way, vou are whilinq away vour 
time serving one of the 17 billion McDonalds. 

yeah, but it's fun. I enjov the work. 
MERROW: That is important. Thf^nk you very much. 

Thank you. 
MERROW: A waitress at McDonalds. 

HARWOOD: The difference that strikes me about those two women is 
their activity level. One of them sits in a motel and x number of people 
come in. But I mean out of an eight-hour shift she probably works 4 5 
minutes or an hour. And I would guess that when she goes home she watches 
T^^ and she has a lot of time to sort of sit around and think about things. 
The other one gets up at 7:00 in the morning, goes to high school, does 
her courses, gets out of school, goes to work at McDonalds, gets out of 
McDonalds, does her homework and goes to sleep. And it is fairly obvious 
that being active is stimulating and that being active also keeps you from 
realizing the shaoe of the position you've gotten yourself into in the 
world. 

MERROW: According to the manager and according to the waitress, the 
kids who were working there were colleqe-bound kids. The qirl said, "work- 
ing is part of a teenager's life." But 'McDonalds was havinq people who 
in fact were passing the time. That qirl, hooefully anyway, wasn't learninq 
skills that she's qoing to use later on; she was makinq some money. What 
about the kids who aren't college-bound? I wonder what kind of jobs they 
had while they were in school. 

HARWOOD: First of all, I don't want to skip over the point of . colleqe- 
bound and assume it means anything in particular. There is a nice book 
called, "The Great Training Robbery." It documents very concisely- the fact 
that education doesn't necessarily mean that you'll make more money, that 
you'll have a better job, that you'll do more productive work or anything 
else. After the Lyndon Johnson era, the HEW, social services development, 
it has been possible for all American boys to go to college and all American 
qirls, too. This has been done through a tremendous amount of financial 
aid. 

The point of all this story is that all of those people who went to college 
don't necessarily, number one, find their education any more relevant to 
their lives than the people who have been to high school; and number two, 
do any better at making money than the people who don't. But, okay, you're 
right, we sort out the kids, those who are going to college and the dummiei*. 
And v^hat happens to the dummxes? Well, lots of things happen to the 
dummies. They get jobs in construction crews, factories. 

MERROW: The point ought to be made though, I mean you're makinq the 
point, that schools have a structure where they are set up to do best for 
the kids who are theoretically going on to more schooling. Schooling 
prepares you for more schooling. Avid you drop out along the way. You are 
sorted out in a negative kind of way. There isn't a point in school where 
someone can choose or a choice is made that you are going to go in a 
vocational direction and that's good or you're going to go in a college 
direction and that's good. It is not done that way. If you're good you 
get to go on to more and more school. 
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HART^OD: Pight. 

MERROW: I think in the fir.qt program in this series, talkina nhout th^ 
phenomenon of underemployment, the extent to which v'^^ople are coniinq out 
of college and discovering that in fact there aren't the kind of iohs 
waiting for them that they'd been led to believe would be there, ^nd them 
is a real kind of backlash of avare.ness and even resentiTfsnt . 

HARWOOD: And there is also tci: of millions of people who bavo bin 
college loans to pay off and realize that they wasted four, six, nr '^^^''pn 
years of their lives doing thinas which never made any sense to th«^n on 
the presupposition that they would get these good jobs which now aonar- 
ently do not ex"st. ^^e have a million and a half people with toachina 
degrees who can't find jobs and are looking for jobs, according to one 
study. 

MERROW: Maybe schools would do better if they simply, if they could 
prepare all of us to read, write and work with numbers and not stress cer- 
tain kinds of job training or not worry so much about sorting all of us. 
The further I get into this. Bill, the murkier 1 get. 

HARWOOD: Well, I think that what the schools should concentrrit-n on 
doing is giving people a sense of their own history, skills in readiriv7, 
writing, arithmetic, et cetera, and their own history should include 
how they fit into the human race. It should give them things that vn 
don't consider adequate, of adequate importance to people's lives, ^»hich 
will be cultural and artistic. It should give neople a sense of rnu<;ic, 
a sense of art, a sense of themselves as something else besides a person 
who performs a function; you know, a machine. It should also give people 
the kind of hard skills that prepare them for specialized jobs. 

MERROW: Like what? 

HARWOOD: But in a general context. Say you want sompone to be a 
chemist, you have to teach them chemistry. You don't have to tp?ich them 
how to write a PhD. about chemistry; you have to teach them how to v^ork 
with chemistry. But if 1 was Dow Chemical and I wanted to hire someone 
who was a chemist, it doesn't make any difference to me whether he has a 
PhD. in Chemistry. I can take him down to the lab and find out in ten 
minutes whether- he knows anything about chemistry, I mean, mix me up some 
asprin. There is no. problem whatsoever in testing whether a person knows 
something if you really have a job for him to do that requires that. And 
at the same time you can probably teach them to particularize things that 
they ne€?.d to do to work in your thing, just as you go along what they call 
on-the-job training or in a short training course or periodic short trainir-? 
courses . 

So what I think the schools should probably do is get out of tlie work bag 
completely and concentrate on v/hat we used to call general liberal edu- 
cation, that is giving the person a grasp of what this world is like and 
how they fit into it. And you might have a course in vocational prep- 
aration. But I think that primarily that job should be put back on in- 
dustry and back on the world and we should concentrate on developing a 
whole person in our schools and not training workers. 

MERROW: That whole person, of course, has to know that he or she is 
going to work and what to expect from work f what kind of demands. 
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HAPWOOD: In th'.' course of a conversation about what goes on in the 
world and what you need to he able to do and think about in a liberal 
education f that comes up. 

MERROW: It comes ud in this next piece, too. We have a father and 
a son who are both talking about jobs and particularly the son, worrying 
about his ovm future. 

How long have you been manager of this gas station? 

Four years. 

MEPROW: what did you do before that? 

Excavating.. It's good work but I just wanted to get out 
of it because, just like anything else, I just wanted to get into some- 
thing like this here. ..^ 

MERROW: Why? 

Oh, I like to be around the public, deal with the public, 
really, mainly. That is the main reason. You know, you just got to know 
how to take people, I guess. I mean it is just something that is born 
in you, I guess. I don't know how to explain it really. It is just to 
understand peoole. 

MERROW: Did you have to go to school to qualify to be a manager of 
a gas station? 

Yes. It takes about a month of schoolinq. 

MERROW: What did they teach you? What did they tell you? 

Bookkeeping the first two weeks and the second two weeks > 
little bit of TFjA and salesman. 

MERROW: You'd better tell us what TBA is. 

TBA is tires, batteries, and accessories. 
MERROW: How about kids? Do you have Hids of your owr • 

Yes . 

MERROW: Do you ever talk about work to them? 

Not really, not to really get down and talk to them about 

it, no. 

MEPROW: Do you suppose kids growing up today have any better idea 
about what work means than you did when you were a kid? 

Kids today, I don't think, really know what it is to, you 
know, what it is now to work and what it vras back then. It is a lot harder 
now because there is not as many jobs. 

MERROW: Do you think kids ought to be prepared better in someway 
for changing jobs, for the fact that life its complicated? 
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Veah, I think a person ought to know, you know, at least, 
T would say, at least three or four different skills, really. It is like 
r\\e, if something would happen here I can always go back to excavating 
or I cHn go back into contracting work. That is what my Dad was in for 
3S years. 

MERROW: How about your kids? Are they acquiring skills in school? 

I've qot one right there, a stepson right there. He's 
trying to learn this Iiere. Like I say, they oujht to know at least three 
or fou" different things, vou know, in order to get by in this vrorld todav. 
Because it's rough. I think we all know that, 

MERROW: Do you think the schools are doing that? 

No, not really. I don't think they are. They aro just 
preparing them, jnst, you know, if you can gc out and get a job, get it. 
you knew. But I don't think they are really what you call preparing thr 
kids for it, no, 

MERROW: And this is the stepson you just referred to. I que^-^ •ou'r'" 
a trainee here. 

Yes, I am just learning, trying to learn a little bit 
about cars and stuff. 

MERROW: And you're in school still? 

Yeah, I am a senior rc Hayes. 

MERROW: What do you think you'll do when you finish high school? 

I'll probably stay here and learn as much as I can. I don't 
know after that. I might go to technical school or something.. 

MERROW: How about your buddies in school? 

As far as what kind of jobs they are looking for, a lot of 
them are working at gas stations, at least most of my friends are. I know 
a lot have to do with cars. Really, that is about the thing to get into. 

MERROW: You are 17 now? Do you have any sense of what you will be 
doing when you're 50? 

Well, hopefully, I would like to get into recording. 

MERROW: What kind of recording? 

" Oh, just producing, maybe, or something like that. 

MERROW: What makes you want to do that? 

I like music a lot, a whole lot. That doesn't have any- 
thing to do with gas stations or anything, but that's just like a hope or 
something . 

MERROW: Well, do you have any training along those lines? 

Not too much. I'm in a band but, you know, it is not any- 
^Hing wit!- producing. Well, it is producing sort of, but not recording or 
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MERROW: So that is a lot of learning on your own? 
Yeah. 

MERROW: A lot of the adults I've talked to indicated that basically 
they've sort of backed into careers. They haven't walked into things 
with their eyes open and firmly set on thair goal, but they've ended up 
doing something and have backed out of that into something else. And there 
is a v'hole series of accidents. Are you prepared for that kind of life? 

Well, I'm not really prepared for it, but how can I stop 
it? That is going to happen to just about everybody probably sooner or 
later. 

MERROW: Maybe it doesn't have to happen. Maybe therp could be a v/ay 
in high school that kids could be prepared for finding out who they are, 
finding out what their real values are, and making some kind of career 
choices on that 'basis. 

Yeah, that's possible but I don't know, especially kids 
nowadays, they don't really plan, you know, they don't plan. Reallv. 
They just go to school and whatever becomes of it hecom^c of jt. They 
don't really know. I know I am just hoping that it will turn out for the 
best. I am starting to worry now because I'm at that age, you know, where 
you want to get something that's going to pay good, that is going to give 
you good skills. But you never know. I'm hoping. I'm hoping for this. 
Mechanics get paid really good money. 

MERROW: Do you enjoy this? 

Yes, I do. 
MERROW: What do you like about it? , 

Oh, just about e-'-idrything . The only thing ?. don't like is 

cleaning up. . 

MERROW: You only have to do that once a day. 

Yes, just at closing. 

HARWOOD: Well, that was a much more interesting tape. There you have 
a fellow who has quite an active mind. For some reason he's fairly well 
aware of his situation and his future possibilities which are dim and chan- 
cy. He has a real developed personal interest in music which he is aware 
that the educational, system in the society have no interest whatsoever in 
helping him develop. 

On the one hand, he was quite clear that in his own situation where he 
did have an aim and he was a future-oriented person and he was fairly 
aware of what was going on and definitely a practical kind of person, 
there was no way for him to affect the process. He had a feeling of 
helplessness. It was clear that him as a kid wasn't going to do anything 
about this big system. You know, it just was going to happen to every- 
body. That's one of the things he said. But when you suggested that the 
school might be relevant to his interests and might change to meet the 
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interesting patterns of kids, he said, "Well, I think kids just don't 
Plan today." That is one thing we have been trained to do. He didn't 
say, well, the principal doesn*t or the school board doesn't or the teachers 
don*t, or the State U. doesn't. He said, "the kids." That was a very 
subtle little shift there. What I'm saying is that we have to assess 
what the schools or any institution can or can't do for us and what 
is the responsibility of the family and what's the responsibility of tbe 
state, and we hc:ve to clarify those things. 

MERROW: That father we just heard said he felt the schools should 
be, that kids should learn three or four trades so that they'll be pre- 
pared b^icause it is a rough world. Well, it strikes^.me on its face that 
it is not possible for a school to teach me or you or anybody else three 
or four trades by the end of high school. 

HARWOOD: I don't believe that. I think it ^wOu^d be possible to teach 
kids quite a number of vocations by the end of high school. 

MERROW: Within school? 

HARWOOD: Well, not wirhin the school building in a classroom. I don't 
think you can learn how to do anything in particular in a school classroom. 
But, by the time I finished school now — I was born on a farm. I was a 
pretty good farmer by the time I was 12 years old. I also, incidentally, 
picked up pretty good skills at mechanics. I knew how to weld. I knew 
how to operate almost any machine. 

MERROW: You are not telling me you learned - those in school, though. 

HARWOOD: No, I learned them out of school. But what I'm saying is 
tnat if you address the school program to the idea of learning how to 
do useful trades, it wouldn't be any trouble at all to take the existing . 
resources and the existing teachers and address them to that thing and 
teach kids a half a dozen trades by the time they finished high school 
and they could have some work experience on each one. It is amazing what 
you can learn on a job as a carpenter's app r'ntice in six months, especial- 
ly if* you're backed up by the shop teacher at school who's teaching 
kids to operate machinery, who's teaching them the theoretical basis, 
v7ho*s teaching them about materials, who's teaching them the theoretical basis, 
drawing. It is absolutely amazing what you can teach any kid in a six month 
or a year period. You could talce, say, one vocation a year. If that wa5^ 
the aim of the schools, I think they could do that. 

What I'm saying is that we have to have a focus about what the school can 
do and if that focus suited that particular community or that particular 
father or that particular kid, X think the school could fulfill that 
function fine. 

Take the question of reading a book. If you pick up a book that is some- 
thing that you are interested in, you read it, right? I remember one time 
sitting in a Baker's Dozen Restaurant in a college town and a guy was 
reading this book and it was like 2:00 in the morning, you know. He was 
reading this book. He said, "You know. Bill, I have been reading this 
book for a day and a half. Every chance I get I open this hook and read 
it. If the teacher told ne to read it, I'd throw it in a trash csn." 
When something grows organically out of your interest and you feel like you 
really want to do it, it's easy. When somebody assiqns yoi? to do it, it 
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is work. 

MERPOVT: Okay, I won't argue with that. But aren't you doinq the 
same kind of thing that you are accusing colleQes of doi.io, ari I ^c- 
cuse colleges of doirig, that is creating false exoectationR in neonlp? 
If you go around saying, somehow implying that the best kind of iob ,i s 
the thing you love to do, that is not going to be possible. If there 
arp 82 million workers in this country, for 70 million of thorn they are 
not going to have jobs that are interesting and challenqinq and excit- 
ing . 

I think you can pretty well establish that people want something from 
their jobs beside that. They want a steady job. They want some kind of 
job security. They want to be paid a living wage. They want some sense 
that it is important work, that they are not just moving a pile of bricks 
from one side of the room to the other side of the room. They also per- 
haps want a pension when they are finished. They want health care. But 
I don't think it's fair to somehow condition a whole lot of young people 
that they don't have a good job unless that job turns thr^m on. 

HARWOOD: Well, see, I think that is bloodv nonsense. I think that 
the kind of things that People want to do are coupled v:ith what n'^f^i'^ to 
be done in this society. And the kind of concerns you brought un about 
jobs are concerns that all people have. You neerl a certain amount of monev 
to exist in this society. You need a reasonably sane working situatjr.n. 
You need to know that when you're old the society v^on't discard "ou. That 
is a major concern, but that has nothing to do v/ith v»hat you aotuallv do. 
If oeople put in an honest day's work doing something triat's useful thev 
should be paid the same as everybody else. 

That shouldn't be a primary concern. What should be a primary concern 
is, well, in this case the fellow was interested in music and he wanted 
to do production work. We have lots of people doing production work. 
And that's something that he could do. I would guess that he would be 
more happy as an individual and have more sense of his own ability to 

MERKOW: That is not the question. The question is are you going 
to make him unhappy by this kind of argument, if in fact he ends up as a 
mechanic? 

HARWOOD: Well, the way the society sorts people and pegs people is 
a problem. What I am talking about is a way you could improve that prob- 
lem. There are people who like mechanics. I mean that is just a fact of 
life. There are people who like to do a lot of things. T would guess 
that if you had a more natOtral sorting process and a more natural edu~ 
cational process, that the work would get done. 

I mean, you just have to look at things like, look at existing communes, 
that is groups of sophisticated white, middle class neople who have gone 
out into the country or into the city somewhere and decided to live self- 
sufficient lives. If you look at that experience, you'll find that if they 
do a consentual decision-making process about labor and they let people 
chooiie jobs that they like to do out of what's available, 80 or ^0 percent 
of the jobs are taken care of automatically. It isn't that the massive 
amount of the work doesn't need to be done. If we've got a massive amount 
of work that nobody wants to do, X would guess that the work, number 
one, doesn't really need to be done, and number two, if it were kind of 
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worked around in a different way, might become sonpthinq that people V70uld 
want to do. 

Rut I would guess that's the problem, not that we ^^avp to r^omohow shove 
people into the existing roles and make them like it and if v/e raise their 
expectations that they should be able to do something th^t. ni?^ko5; «;pn5;e 
t;o them, that we are somehow making a failure out of their livor^. I 
would guess that that ought to be a real strong aim amona opople, to find 
something that they think is valuable and enjoy doina, to do a ioh. 

MERROW: And it's in the schools that those exD€>ctation5^ ought to be. 
nurtured. 

HARWOOD: This business of sorting the school out from everything 
else that goes on in the world, I would guess that television is a more 
powerful educational influence than the school, just for instance. And 
I would guess that, I don't knov^, 75 or 80 percent of the f?ducation of 
the average person takes place outside the school. 

Sure, the school does this and the school doe^s that and so door, the rest 
of society and so does television, so does the church, so does a lot of 
things. But you can't really sort it out arid sav the school does it. 
The school only reflects societal values, the way I spp it. You know, 
basically, it is like Richard Nixon, you get the kind of President that 
you want and when you get tired of him, you get rid of him. That's 
just the fact of life. 

MERROW: I wonder if you're implying that somehow it's time that 
we either got rid of schools or really redesign them radically. 

HARWOOD: Well, see, that is what I am saying. Schools grew up. 
They started in ancient Greece about 2,500 years ago and then they were 
sort of imported here from Europe. And.thev served a certain function 
in a certain context and they have outlived their usefulness. There's 
still a role for the schools and there are still thinas that institutional 
structures can do for us to aid us in raising our children. 

Another thing, you see, is that we think about schools as. pertaining 
only to young people. I think that v;e need to set up educational struc- 
tures which are available to everyone in a community through their whole 
lives and address their major work, recreational, and intellectual 
needs, you know, and that are non-age specific. Eighty-year old people 
sometimes want to learn how to .keep books or work on their cars just the 
same as 12-year old kids do. We bag it all into these little structures 
and if you're not 12 years old, haven't passed the fifth grade, don't 
live in the district, et cetera, you can't get in. 

You know, that is it. People don't seem to fit into the structures that 
we've made. And the structures that we've made don't seen to produce the 
kind of educational products that we want, that is the people aren't 
particularly happy with their educations. Their educations don*t par- 
ticularly suit them to do the work that we seem to need done. It just 
doesn't work. I think we need to rethink the whole set of assumptions. 

MERROW: And you can't ask the structures to rethink and vou can't 
ask the structures to ask the question of whether they should exist. 

HARWOOD: No. The structures like things just ah'^nt Ti^e they are. 
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T -^cnn the noople who are vrorkinq vrithin the school 5= .nrr nrcttv niicb 
trvinq to >eop then qoing th« way they are goinq. Thpv nnderstand that 
•system. They understand the pay scales? and the unions and the buildings. 
Thov are protty well locVed into their set of operating policies. I don't 
think chanae is going to come from either insidp the ^rhools or inside the 
colleges of education. They have too much invested in the? present -vstem. 

BLATR: William Harv;ood of the New Schools Exchan^o. Thir, clearing- 
house for ideas in alternative education is run by Wr.rwood, his wife 
nrace, and a number of other neople from their farm in Pettiqrew, Arkansas. 
Their farm, like the Tew Schools Exchanqe, is a communal operation. 

MERPOW: And I suppose that his observations about rharir.g work re- 
sponsibilities grow out of his own exnerifjnce there. r.ut vc should point 
out that most research about intentional communities indicates that these 
arouDS usually break up and disappear within a few ypar*^. Fo , attractive 
as that argument for work sharing may sound, I'm afraid fhat it: wouldn't 
^•^ash with corporate or government efficiency experts. 

nill raises another interesting point about the trachinn or -;rou'->rrq 
of dumb kids and smart kids. The research indicates thif r:o>-t.Trq is not 
nnlv on the basis of hiqh or low achievement. Tn facf , n*-rcont of 
the scholastically unsuccessful but well-to-do high school Viri^^ go on to 
college, while only 10 percent ot tne scholasticall " ^nd -r-r.^riicallv 
poor students enter college. 

BLAIR: That young McDonalds waitress said that vorkina is part of a 
teenager's life and that seems to be born out by the numbo>-s r.f. kids 
holding down part-time jobs and going to school. Whether p=^rt-timr^ 
work has any affect, beneficial or otherwise, on performance^ in scnool is 
something we know very little about. But part-time work unnucr^tionably 
does influence subsequent career choices, either because pecrl- qet accustomed 
to doinq what they are already doing or they learn that that particular 
iob is not for them. 

This question of how people make career choices is just one of the con- 
cerns addressed in a new book by former Secretary of Labor, willard 
wirtz. In "The Boundless Resource," Wirtz suggests that young worJrers 
who enter the job market each year might have more success if they had 
better information about possible options and if their career counsellinq 
were nore realistic and more personal. NPP reporter Barbara No^mian asks 
Wirtz what prompted him to turn his attention to the problems r.f edu- 
cation and work. 

WIRTZ: I suppose a couple of thinqs, most particularly thn real- 
ization f and I suspect as much as a parent as an^thinrr else the reali- 
Tsation that I think we are only about a year and a half away now from 
another showdown, if you will, between the generations. We are training 
all these kids. They are working their heads off on rnore sharplv and 
sharply defined objectives and what we know and haven't told thorn vet is 
that a lot of those opportunities simply aren't going to be there. We 
have got to start doing something about that. 

NET^AN' Well, there are different problems of attrition and expec- 
tations. One is of people who are ir hi ah -.rhool ^h- rxnr-ct to go into trades 
and others in college who expect to go into professions. The job market 
for both is shrinking. 

WTRTZ: Yes. When we started the book unemployment vms only about 
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five Dprcent. It has almost doubled since that tin'^. --o h^id to change 
'7.-^?»r*5 in the middle of what we v^ere doirq, rnlizir.fT t:^^t. it's ju5?t an 
a^*»ful mistake to hold out prospects which arr»r: ' t th'^r**. ^rA so there 

the question, not iust whether there are I'.-jinT tr> ho inhs for the kids, 
hut ^rhethor there are qoirq to bf* j^bs for erit">nah pr-.r.lr in t-his country. 
T don't thinV there v^ill be unless we chan***^ both our nnnroach to the 
relationship of education and work and probahlv ^ur '•»hol«=^ idea of qrowth. 

I rruoss I don't think that this country is ^.vnr qnlna tn he fully f^m- 
plcvpd aqain as long a*? we hold witn the old gross r.Htinr.-rl product as the 
rpeasurp of vrhat we are up to. We are going to have tn fi':.i a new meaning 
of arcwth and the point of the title of the hnni- . "7hp Pciindlcss f^esource" 
is that although we may be running out of natural resources in this* coun- 
try and ir the T^rarld, there is one iiifinite rc^soiiri^r, t'c^^t is the human 
resource. And if we can more fully dew "Vop and \i«=r th»^ talents t;hat 
are inside people, if we can start thinking vnore ?;.^ont the quality of 
lif3 than about these things that "grossest" natv*:--1 nrpduct measures, th 
I think we find the prospect for limitless qrnvt" nrd for real full em- 
ploiTTient . 

NK^*7MAN: How do we do that? 

WIPTZ: It's not goinq to be easy. It would have been so much easier 
to write this book if there were a single law to h-"" pronnc-,ed or something 
that the nation could do through the federal qo^»-rn*nent . I don't think 
t-h**re is. We have come to the conclusion that ^h^ only honest answer as 
far as these questions are concerned is to start ha'-i- - thn Ircal com- 
nunity, if you will, to start dealing with these proM.-r.s on ^ smaller 
scale in terms that we in our own communities can handle, to find out 
^'^hat people there can do, what needs to be done in th'^'^e rnnmunities, and 
th**n to start vrorkinq from those smaller accompl ishn'^nt ^ot.»;^t-h some 
broader policy. 

^TET-^MAN: What are we going to educate per-^l "on ' r.ovf^ given 
^ shrinking base of jobs, lr>th professional and V.l'i^ roliar, T guess 
that is my question — and how are we going to fh***^ for them and 

who shall we educate? Who shall we select? 

WIRTZ: Those are fair questions, and the answers ar" hard answers. 
So let's just start with two or three specifics, Let'«s «=tart first with 
the fact that we are wasting right now billions ^n:i hilllons of dollars 
in this country by not tying education and work in together. Let's talk 
•about some of the specific elements in that. 

Let's talk about the cost to which we are going rigVt no*-' to train people 
for things that aren't going to be there. Let*s i""t t-^e that cost, 
that present cost, and start using part of it to ii'^^.^:f•.' what in every 
community can be done and needs to be done. It is w^^t the economists 
call structural unemployment. But to a considerable- extent these things 
n^n be done on a transfer of present cost basis. 

"ut let me take a more drastic illustration, Kvorvti-^e ve n^Ve a mistake 
as far as one of these kids is concerned with the result that either 
he or she goes out unprepared for something or other, we have tried to 
figure the costs to the community of that one nistaV^. Tt is nrobably in 
the noighborhood of S150,non per mistake. I ^r^r, ir. i r-titutional 

rosts that result from that. I mean in done, in ^r^^i-f- -r.d that kind 
of thing. we have got to start looking at sone of rsnocifics. 
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NEWMAN: Well, you are proposing that we structnrr, we plan ahead as 
to what jobs will exist and where the opportunities will be and then 
prepare peoole for those jobs. How are you going to pick who gets into 
what? 

WIRTZ: I don*t think we can pick. It is lust against our nature to 
line up a hunch of priorities of that kind. What vre can do is just 
make it perfectly clear to all of them what the prospects are and then let 
them make those decisions. It would be possible in every community in 
this country to say pretty clearly what the prospect? are in various 
occupations in this community over the noxt five year neriod. I would 
not pick and choose. I would simoly provide that information and then 
let those individuals shape their training and e'^ucn ti onal careers around 
those prospects. They've got prettv aonH. sc»nse if thpy iust know the 
facts . 

NF^A^IA^T! What about the surfeit nf poonle rr'^im ♦-n collene? Statis- 
tics sav now there are ten million n«onle in rolln^o -•nH university and 
by 1^90 only 20 percent of the jobs v'ill require rnlleae trainina. What 
do we do about that? 

WIPT7: Well, we have got to mnl'e a pretty h-^r>1 choice on that. First, 
I think ve've got to ask ourselves hov many of there l^lds nre going to 
college just because v^e as parents are so insistent that they get some- 
thing that some of us didn't have. There are a lot of then who would 
much rather not follow that course and who are being forced into it sim- 
ply as a kind of reflection of a status aspiration on the part of parents. 
So I would stop that kind of thing. I would recognize, too, that it very 
well may be that that college education is goina to he important for 
other than the performance of specific jobs. 

I suppose there isn't any question but that v'e =»re perhaps, in our 
emphasis on vocational education, emphasi^.ing the job training element 
too much. It is a nice prospect that a person -^iaht be v?hat we have 
called a blue collar worker and still enjoy all nriTrmtages that come 

from a general education. Rut I think we've, got to stnn this almost blind 
insistence that everybody ought to go on to colleae. 

KKT.T^iAN: I was goinq to ask vou that in terns of vou say that we 
have to train people for meaninqful ir»hF, jobs th^t do exist, and tailor 
'Education nuch more to the work place. Put v;hat is the function of edu- 
cation in terms of instilling some values in people? 

WIRTZ: well, it goes a good deal beyond. The function of education 
is obviously a aood deal more than traininq them inst for work. W^- have 
started talkinn about tv« worlds of education ^nr\ wr^.rk . Well, there is 
really onlv one world. It ought to be called life. And we ought to 
start fitting these things together. We have got to start directing 
more of our education at the improvement of leisure and these other things. 

So it would be the worse mistake to think that the only purpose of edu- 
cation is to prepare for work. I think of education as a value in itself, 
of learning as a value in itself. We've got to think in those terms. 
That is the important distinction between this phrase "career education" 
and "vocational education". I've great trouble with the concept of 
vocational education as such. There seems to be a much larger attraction 
in a fuller recognition that part of the purpose of education is training 
for a whole career, which includes work as an important part of it, but 
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also includes the improvement of leisure,' 

NEWAAN: Boy, with these proposals yoii are going to have to get rid 
of most of the teachers. You are going to have to educate people to teach 
in a whole different way. 

WIT?TZ: Well, those are two different things. No, I don't think it 
involves getting rid of teachers. To the contrary, as we envisage the 
larger role of education, particularly in connection with the adult ex- 
perience, it ought to mean a good deal more education. But on the sec- 
ond part of your point as to whether it will mean a different kind of 
teaching, by all means, yes. 

Drawing on some 25 years of teaching myself, I expect that I feel that 
there is going to have to be a very real change in teachers' orientation 
toward the purpose of education. We just don't realize how much we got 
into the habit of making so much of education just training for more 
education, for college and then for graduate school. Yes, I think it 
does mean a very marked change in a recognition of the function of teaching. 

I've seen the bureaucraces now of government, of corporation and of 
teaching. I'm under no illusions about the inertial forces in the 
educational system. It does seem to me that, particular Iv at the high 
school level, there is an inertial Professional force there that is tied 
in with the credential inq, which would be the worse mistake to take into 
account. But I believe both the prospects of larger accomplishment and 
the pressures of present circumstance are going to ii»ake the teachers 
of this country q:iite willing to think along lines which tie education 
and work more closely together, 

NEWMAN: If you were a teacher now, addressing a class, could 
you assume that role and talk to the students and say, in terms of what 
they should expect from life, in terms of the integration of education and 
employment, and also what they should expect on the job market and in terms 
of leisure? 

WIRTZ: I guess I would suggest to them first that it is necessary 
to think in terms of the immediate necessity of earning a living. But I 
would move pretty fast past that. I would urge them first to buckle down 
to the preparation Cj?. themselves for particular occupations , "but then I'd 
move pretty quickly to going on beyond that. 

I'd tell them they'd better learn how to read and they'd better learn how 
to VTrite, and they^d better learn how to add and subtract and multiply. 
I would tell them that we are worried about the fact that these college 
iptitude scores are going on down all the time. Thev are not buckling down to 
it* I guess I would try to say two things to them. One is: for gosh 
sake get ready for this pretty tough prospect that faces us. Realize 
that we don't know where about ten million jobis that we are going to 
need are coming from. Take all of that into account, but for the 
love of Pete, make something of your life beyond just what the job is 
going- to be. 

NEWMAN: I hate to put myself in this position. But do you feel at 
all quixotic about this? 

WIRTZ: Quixotic, no; idealistic, yes. I guess I think it is high 
time that we start moving in this country toward a politics of idealism 
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of one sort or another that does? set out the broader purpose we have in 
mind. But if your question implies, as it does, and very properly, that 
it is going to he ex very tough piece of business, v/ith the country down 
in the mouth and with the economy in bad shape, to improve any single 
Part of the whole process, that is right. If your question implies, as 
it should, that it's going to be very hard to do this at a local community 
level, that is right. It is so much easier to do things or to talk 
a?'»out thinas on a national level. 

NE^VMAN: You know, I just keep thinking about my experiences with 
very bright peoplp who were blue collar workers, who got married very young 
and went on assembly lines because that's where they made the most money, 
$15,000. They were 1^ years old and they had kids already. They were 
frustrated, you l:now, that feeling of almost going out of your skin, but 
they had obligations and they iust couldn't do it. 

You, in your book, taiK about the unemployment statistics between people 
in the 16 to 21-vear old categories as 20 percent and for Plack People 
it's 4 0 percent. These are people v/hn aren't havina jobs, who have very 
little to look forward to. The -job market is shrinking at least right 
now. Hov^ are thev goinq to think in terms of spiritual renovation and 
nlanning for a quali.ty life in education? 

KIRTZ : well, you go very directly to the heart of this vrhnle prob- 
lem and so insistently that it is very hard to put down the suggestion 
of asking what you would do about it in the alternative. Now that is 
not a fair answer, except as it reflects this fact, that unless we are 
ready to give up, unless we are willing to admit that there are limits to 
growth, that there are always going to he this many unemployed people 
around, we've got to try to find some hard answers. I almost K -vs to bite 
my tongue to keep from offering the easy answer. That easy answer would 
be for the government to create another million jobs a year, the govern- 
ment as the employer of last resort. 

In my hook, to talk along those lines, is to talk ab^ut taking a short- 
cut aCi. ss quicksand. It's simply absurd that both the administration 
and the opposition in the federal government today are talking solely 
in those terms. I don't know whether it's going to be possible to find 
another form of growth in this country that is based on the development 
of thii natural resources in the fuller use. T don't know. I know that 
if there isn't that answer then we have had it. I refuse to separate those 
possibilities. So I find in the prospect of people in local coiTununities 
taking the problems as they are presented there and dealing with their own 
children and their own families, we will find answers that aren't avail- 
able in any other terms. But if the question is whether there is any 
certitude about this answer, there is not. 

NET^MAN: Nov; suppose we do have certain, let's call it underclass 
or unemployed population and increasing technology means that people with 
certain limited skills, technocrats, v/ill be given more power and the job 
market will be shrinking as technology proceeds, you said before if we don' 
do something about these people in improving their lot, v/e have had it. 
Why have we had it? Why won't we just have people v/ho are just not as 
lucky as other people? 

WIRTZ: If I understand what you are saying, you are saying why don't 
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we iust settle for about ten million unemployed people a year? 
NEtVMAN: Yes, 

WIRTZ: No, I don't think we can do that. Perhaps v;e will be forced 
to, I don't believe it, I think it is just contrary to everything that's 
in us. The fact that I can't find a patented answer in easy form for 
it doesn't dissuade me from the course of trying to look for one, I 
believe that unlesjs we grow we die, either as individuals or as a society. 
So, I can't settle for ten million people out of work or twenty million. 

NE^^IAN: Philosophically , right, morally? 

WIRTZ : No, no , practically. 

NEWAN: Why practically? 

WIRTZ: Look, all it would take would be a war and then all the 
Questions you have asked would be automatically ansv/erer^. we would 
find the money for war. There would be full emplovment. All those 
things would work as thev always have heforo. T just believe that we've 
aot the genius in us to recognize the crisi*; and the demands on us in some 
form other than that. I simply think that if we set out to do affirmatively 
the things we need to do in this country, we would find the same an- 
svrers that wo do whenever a war pressures us to th 

^7EI^^1AM: Well, v/hat we really have to do to enact your scenario in 
terms of matching people with employment is to have some kind of very 
good statistical compilation and pro jection of where the jobs are going 
to be . 

WIRTZ: That won't be enough, but I'd sure start from there. Because 
there are lots of situations and lots of communities in this country, es~ 
peciallv if you include services of kinds othe^than those which we have 
previously recognized, that are very much in need of doing. And so the 
statistical base, the measurements base is an important one. But I'm 
under no illusion that simply getting better figures is going to mean 
an increase- of ten million jobs. 

NEt«"^lAN: No, I'm just trying to say if you're going to fill them 
you have to know where they are , 

WIRTZ: That is right. That is important starting point, 

NEWMAN: The second thing is: vou say that you wouldn't channel 
people into jobs soecif icallv. You would tell them, look, we have an X 
quota here. But you still might have too many people of free-will vol- 
untarily going into the wrong areas, 

WIRTZ: Yes, you may. There are other economies in other countries 
in which they do precisely what is suggested by the Question, in which 
they- simply direct particular people along specific routes. It's against 
our nature to do that. That carries planning further than vre are willing 
to do it. In making that choice, it is fairly easy for me to say that if 
we simply provide full information, that is about as far as we can go, 
I would not like the idea of the government saying that my son or daughter 
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is to be trained to follow a particular course. But I'd like not to lose 
the first part of that question. It is just absolutely imnerative that 
we do no * grading of opportunities according to previous condition of 
parents, servitude or disadvantageor something of that kind. 

MjTT^TMAN: But that's even, vjithout even vrriting that out, guidance 
counselors kind of psychologically predestine peonle into those track-^. 

WIRT^ : Yes, the oresent guidance and counseling thing is terribly 
\>7rong. Of course, it used to be done by the family. About 20 years 
ago the family opted out. Not it's being done by high school guidance 
counselors who had their exoerience in preparing and sending kids on to 
college. There is just almost no career guidance and counseling at the 
high school level today. 

NEt-:^lAN: But then again you v;onder. You say the function of schools 
should be to educate people for life and to have a closer relationship 
with emoloyment and you look at some studies done by people like Christopher 
Jencks and he says that you can't even tell what makes a good school 
and then other people like Coleman say that it's the family that's the 
predeterminant of educational success. It is hard to figure out really 
what the schools should do. 

V7IRTZ: Yes. I '^on't think the school can do it alone. I do think 
that the role of the family, which used to be so important, has diminished 
in imoortance and should be restored. But my reaction to that vTOuld 
be that to whatever extent Christopher Jencks and Jim Coleman are right, 
that there isn't anything that the scliools alone can do about it. That 
only increases the necessity of develooing at the local community level 
some form of structure which permits the oublic, if you vn.ll, the parents 
and so forth, to get back into the picture. My answer would be, in re- 
snonse to your question, that only cart of this can be done bv the sciiools. 
I think we are going to find the necessity of redeveloping the whole idea 
of local communities because I do think it's a job which neither the kids 
nor the schools can meet alone. 

NEWMAN: Thank you very much, Willard Wirtz, former Secretary of the 
United States Department of Labor and author of a new book, "The Bound- 
less Resource." I'm Barbara Nevmian. 

BLAIR: Wirtz 's book, "The Boundless Resource" calls for the creation 
of community education counseling in 25 places around the country, so 
that local people can devise work-education programs. Students would 
be required to take at least five hour? a year of career counseling and 
adults would be encouraged to make more use of the schools. One option 
suggested is that students might take a year or two off for work between 
the ages of 16 and 20. 

MERROW: Bill Harwood of the New Schools Exchange, and now V7illard 
Wirtz, are coming at this complex issue from totally different perspec- 
tives, and yet they share some common ideas -- like the imnortance of com- 
munity, the powerful inertial force of bureaucracy, and the impossibility 
of schools fixing things by themselves. ^.Tirtz used the expression, 
•'career education'*, a relativelv new approach to closing the work-edu- 
cation gap. 

Vext week we'll talk to several teachers who are trying to make young 
people aware of career opoortunities and work responsibilities. I'll 
also talk with Walter Davis, education director of the AFT-Cin and Paul 
Barton, executive director of the National Manpowe.. Institute. And vre 
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ma^' evftn venture a fow solutions to our own question: "Schooling and Jobs — 
Can You Get There frn^t Herp?" 

BLAIR: This four-part series is made possible in part with funds 
provided by the Office of Career Education of the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation. Their grant also allows us to distribute transcripts of this 
series free, rather than for the usual 25 cents. If you would like a 
set, please write us. Cassettes are also available at $4.00 or $12.00 
for the set of four cassettes. Our address: Options in Education, 
2025 M. Street, Northwest, Washington, D.C., 20036. That address again: 
Options in Education, 2025 M. {as in mother) Street, Northwest, Washington, 
D.C., 20036. 

This program is produced by MidqR Hart. The executive nroducor of Options 
in Education is John Merrow. I*m Wendy Plair. 

Options in Education is a co-production of the Institute 
for Educational Leadership at the George Washington Universitv and National 
Public Radio. 

BLAIR: Principcil support for the nroaram is provided by the National 
Institute of Education. Additional funds to MPR are provided hv the 
Corporation for Public Broadcasting and to lEL by the Carnogie Corporation, 
the U. S. Office of L'ducation and the Robert Sterling Clarke foundation. — 

Thi'j is NPP, national Public Radio. 
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